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quences of events, with more accuracy than any one at a distan- 
tance can be supposed to do. He is also freed from the influence 
of the European style of thinking, upon political subjects, which, 
however correct it may be in what concerns themselves and their 
own mutual relations, is very often erroneous when applied to 
America. There is a certain set of political opinions, which, 
in Europe, have come to be considered established by experience as 
axioms, but to which the experience of this country offers little 
or nothing analogous ; those who are surrounded by one school 
can hardly appreciate with fairness the lessons of the other. 

We have referred to the advantages to be derived by Europe, 
from a better knowledge of the character of our institutions ; but 
the benefit of this knowledge will by no means be confined to 
that side of the Atlantic. It will produce very favorable effects 
upon ourselves to be aware, that our acts are observed, and our 
character understood abroad. We may cease to be so captiously 
tenacious of our rank as a nation, and so boastful of the progress 
we have made, when we find others not unwilling to allow them. 
And the consciousness that all our proceedings are vigilantly 
watched, may render us more careful of our reputation and more 
attentive to the consequences of our national conduct, than we have 
hitherto been. Thus far we have regarded the point merely, or 
principally, in its bearing upon ourselves ; but now that our re- 
lations are extended, and that the knowledge of us is to be spread 
abroad by works like those we have noticed, it will become us 
to take care of our European reputation, and to look with wide 
circumspection upon the consequences of all we do or omit. With 
these views, we cannot but wish well to every effort of the kind, 
and we believe the period has now arrived when works like the 
Atlantis and the Revue Americaine will meet with deserved ap- 
probation and success. Both of these Journals are sent out in a 
handsome style. The Revue Americaine, in particular, is more 
neatly executed than any other from France, which we have 
seen. Every American will hope for the prosperity of these 
enterprises. 



8. — 1. The Atlantic Souvenir ; a Christmas and New Year's 
Offering. Philadelphia. 1827. Carey & J^ea. pp. 360. 
2. The Memorial; a Christmas and New Year's Offering. 
Boston. True & Green, pp.268. 

The publishers of the Atlantic Souvenir deserve great praise, 
for having been the first to prepare, from native materials only, a 
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work similar to those beautiful little gift-books, which are so com- 
mon in England and on the continent. Nor was their imitation 
a feeble one. They advanced at once to a high degree of excel- 
lence, both as it respects the literary merit and the embellish- 
ment of their offering. The appearance of a second volume is 
proof that the public have encouraged their enterprise as it de- 
served ; indeed, they acknowledge in their Preface, that they 
have met with flattering success. We cordially wish them joy, 
and a continuance of patronage. 

We observe with pleasure, that there are not only more en- 
gravings of American scenery in this volume than in the last, 
but that they are executed in a better style. The view of New 
York is engraved by Maverick as well as we could wish. Tren- 
ton Falls and Passaic Falls by Ellis, are also well done ; but he 
has succeeded in the latter of these better than in the former. 
The water of Trenton Falls, especially where it is tumbling and 
boiling below, is hard and stifT. Imagination, by Ellis ; the Lady 
and the Merlin, by Longacre ; and the Legend of the Grisons, 
by Humphrys, are beautiful. Longacre has also engraved the 
Infant Napoleon pretty well, after a statue of Canova's in the 
Pennsylvania Academy ; but the boy is rather clumsy, and the 
marble is too dark.' 

We are convinced from these, and the two other specimens in 
the volume, that our engravers need nothing but practice and 
patronage to carry them to the highest honors of their delightful 
art. Patronage and practice will of course go together, for the 
one will secure the other. For this reason, we regard the Souve- 
nir not merely as a pretty book for a New Year's present to one's 
friend, but as a means of exciting public attention to the fine arts, 
as an encouragement to our painters and engravers, and as a 
pledge of future excellence in a department of art which has 
hitherto been greatly neglected. The American pencil and the 
American burine ought to be more devoted than they have been 
to American scenery. We have talked enough about our scen- 
ery ; and we have often talked about it in a boastful, bragging 
manner, as if we were either afraid that the inhabitants of other 
countries should think we lived in a desert, or were of opinion 
that we had got all the masterpieces of nature to ourselves. Suf- 
ficient declamation has gone forth about our noble lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts, our ancient forests, and our picturesque villages. 
It is time that we should send the portraits of some of these 
things to those foreigners who cannot come here to see them face 
to face. It is time that correct and finished illustrations of our 
scenery were published. It is time that our wealthy men en- 
couraged such designs, and that a public taste for them was cul- 
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tivated. All countries have fine scenery. The beauties and 
glories of nature are liberally scattered through the world. There 
is no doubt that we have our portion of them. There is no doubt 
that nature with us is sublime and fair. Let art then be enabled 
to go on frequent pilgrimages to her shrine, and offer his homage 
worthily. Let the sketch book and portfolio be seen more fre- 
quently among our solitudes. Let the tools of the engraver be 
employed on something else beside door plates and visiting cards. 

It is chiefly on account of our desire to see the improvement of 
art and taste among us, that we hope that the publishers of the 
Souvenir, and of all similar works, may always receive ample 
remuneration from the public, so that they in turn may amply 
remunerate the artists in their employment, and stimulate them 
to a cheerful and vigorous exertion of their powers. 

Respecting the literary merit of the present volume of the 
Souvenir, we shall only observe, that it does not fall below the 
standard to which the last attained. Paulding is here again with 
his eccentricity and humor ; and Miss Sedgwick affords us 
the pleasure of reading another of her interesting and elegantly 
written narratives. Not much of the poetry rises above medioc- 
rity. Pereival's piece, which we give below, entitled ' To the 
Eagle,' is perhaps the best. 

' Bird of the broad and sweeping wing ! 
Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain top ; 
Thy fields — the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 
The skies — thy dwellings are. 

Thou sittest, like a thing of light, 

Amid the noontide blaze : 

The midway sun is clear and bright — 

It cannot dim thy gaze. 

Thy pinions, to the rushing blast 

O'er the bursting billow spread, 

Where the vessel plunges, hurry past, 

Like an angel of the dead. 

Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the waves are white below, 

And on, with a haste that cannot lag, 

They rush in an endless flow. 

Again, thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea, 

And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest wild and free. 
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Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 

And thou leavest them all behind ; 

Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 

Fleet as the tempest wind. 

When the night-storm gathers dim and dark, 

With a shrill and a boding scream, 

Thou rushest by the foundering bark, 

Quick as a passing dream. 

Lord of the boundless realm of air ! 

In thy imperial name, 

The hearts of the bold and ardent dare, 

The dangerous path of fame. 

Beneath the shade of thy golden wings 

The Roman legions bore, . 

From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 

Their pride, to the polar shore. 

For thee they fought, for thee they fell, 

And their oath was on thee laid ; 

To thee the clarions raised their swell, 

And the dying warrior prayed. 

Thou wert, through an age of death and fears, 

The image of pride and power, 

Till the gathered rage of a thousand years 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

And then, a deluge of wrath it came, 

And the nations shook with dread ; 

And it swept the earth, till its fields were flame, 

And piled with the mingled dead. 

Kings were rolled in the wasteful flood, 

With the low and crouching slave ; 

And together lay, in a shroud of blood, 

The coward and the brave. 

And where was then thy fearless flight ? — 

" O'er the dark mysterious sea, 

To the lands that caught the setting light, 

The cradle of Liberty. 

There, on the silent and lonely shore, 

For ages, I watched alone, 

And fte world, in its darkness, asked no more, 

Where the glorious bird had flown. 

But then came a bold and hardy few, 
And they breasted the unknown wave ; 
I caught afar the wandering crew ; 
And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 
As it sought the desolate shore ; 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark, 
My quivering pinions bore. 
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And now that bold and hardy few, 

Are a nation wide and strong, 

And danger and doubt I have led them through, 

And they worship me in song ; 

And over thejr bright and glancing arms, 

On field and lake and sea, 

With an eye that fires, and a spell that charms, 

I guide them to victory." ' 

'The Memorial' is a volume of the same kind as the 
Souvenir, which was prepared in Boston at a short notice, and 
which reflects credit on the diligence and taste of the editor and 
publishers. We hope that these works will not interfere with the 
sale of each other ; and we do not believe that they will. There 
ought to be abundant support for both. Though a handsome 
book, the Memorial cannot vie in beauty with the Souvenir. 
The engravings in it are few, and not very well executed. Its 
literary contents, however, may come into competition with those 
of the Philadelphia publication. The prose may not be quite so 
good, but the poetry is better. From this department we select a 
specimen of more than common beauty, entitled, ' On the Axe 
with which Anna Boleyn was beheaded, still exhibited in the 
Tower of London.' 

' Stern minister of fate severe ! 

Who, drunk with beauty's blood, 
Defying time, dost linger here, 
And frown with ruffian visage drear, 

Like beacon on destruction's flood — 
Say ! when ambition's giddy dream 
First lured thy victim's heart aside, 
Why, like a serpent, didst thou hide 
'Mid clustering flowers, and robes of pride, 

Thy warning gleam ? 
Hadst thou but once arisen in visage dread, 
Prom glory's fearful cliff, her startled step had fled. 

Ah ! little she reck'd when St Edward's crown 

So heavily press'd her tresses fair, 
That with sleepless wrath its thorns of care 
Would rankle within her couch of down. 
To the tyrant's bower 
In her beauty's power, 
She came, as a lamb to the lion's lair, 
As the light bird cleaves the fields of air, 
And carols Wythe and sweet, while treachery weaves its 
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Think ! what were her pangs as she traced her fate, 
On that changeful monarch's brow of hate ? 
What were the thoughts which in misery's hour, 
Throng'd o'er her soul in her dungeon-tower ? 
Regret, with pencil keen, 
Retouch'd the deepening scene ; 

Delightful France, whose genial skies, 

Bade her gay childhood's pleasures rise, 

Earl Percy's love, — his youthful grace, 

Her gallant brother's fond embrace, 

Her stately father's feudal halls, 
Where proud heraldic annals deck'd the ancient walls. 

Wrapt in the scaffold's gloom, 
Brief tenant of that living tomb, 
She stands, — the life-blood chills her heart, 
And her tender glance from earth does part, 
But her infant daughter's image fair, 
In the smile of innocence is there, 
It clings to her soul 'mid its last despair, 
And the desolate queen is doom'd to know, 
How far a mother's grief transcend's a martyr's woe. 

Say, did prophetic light, 
Illume her darkening sight, 
Painting the future island-queen ; 
Like the fabled bird, all hearts surprising, 
Bright from blood-stained ashes rising, 
Wise, energic, bold, serene ? 
Ah no ! the scroll of time, 
Is seal'd, and hope sublime 
Rests but on those far heights which mortals may not climb. 

The dying prayer with trembling fervor speeds, 
For that false monarch by whose will she bleeds, 
For him who listening on that fatal morn, 
Hears the death-signal o'er the distant lawn, 

From the deep cannon speaking, 
Then springs to mirth, and winds his bugle-horn, 
And riots while her blood is reeking : 
For him she prays, in seraph tone, 

" Oh ! be his sins forgiven ! 
Who raised me to an earthly throne, 
And sends me now from prison lone, 
To be a saint in heaven. 

II.' 
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